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At no period has the connection between the
domestic and foreign policy of the states of western
Europe been closer than during the sixteenth cen-
tury. The Protestants in England, in France, in
the Low Countries, in northern Germany, were con-
scious that their interests were the same.

At the beginning of the eighteenth century we
find a European league formed to check the pre-
ponderance of the House of Bourbon, which, like
the power of Philip II. a century and a half earlier,
appeared dangerous to the independence of other
nations. But resistance to Spain in the name of re-
ligious and political liberty meant something very
different from resistance to France for the preserva-
tion of the balance of power. Spain was at once a
domestic and a foreign enemy to the Englishmen
who thought like, Cecil and Walsingham, to the
French Huguenots, to the patriots of the Nether-
lands ; and they had more in common with her
enemies, though foreigners, than with countrymen,
who were her friends. A check to the policy of
Philip II. a defeat of his partisans in one country,
reacted upon the balance of parties elsewhere, gave
confidence to his opponents, and diminished the
authority of his allies. Hence to understand the
course of French politics it is often necessary to
bear in mind contemporary events in England and
in the Netherlands.

The destinies of the three countries were never
more closely interwoven than during the time which
elapsed between the Peace of St. Germains and the
Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; indeed, that tremen-